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lsewhere  in  this  issue  Commissioner 
per  has  outlined  in  detail  the  work- 
s  of  the  Federal  rehabilitation  service 
implemented  by  the  Barden-La  Fol- 
ette  Act  of  1943.  As  therein  noted  the 
Act  provides  broad  principles  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  all  handicapped  persons.  It 
further  provides  that  “where  under  the 
State’s  law,  the  State  blind  commission, 
or  other  agency  which  provides  assist¬ 
ance  or  services  to  the  adult  blind  is 
authorized  to  provide  them  vocational 
ehabilitation,  the  plan  shall  provide  for 
idministration  by  such  State  blind  com- 
nissions  or  other  State  agency  of  the 
part  of  the  plan  under  which  vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  provided  the  blind.”  It 
is  under  this  provision  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  ad¬ 
ministers  the  services  required  for  es¬ 
tablishing  blind  persons  in  employment 
in  our  State. 

The  regulations  and  procedures  es¬ 
tablished  for  rehabilitation  of  other 
handicapped  persons  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  services  rendered  to  blind 
persons  except  that  they  are  adminis¬ 
tered  through  channels  provided  for 
them  under  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Special  Provisions 
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The  Commission  and  the  law  under 
which  it  operates  have  always  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  special  provisions  to 
make  it  possible  for  blind  persons  to  re¬ 
establish  their  earning  power.  Sporadic 
efforts  toward  placing  blind  persons  in 
employment  and  helping  them  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  business  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  Commission  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  appro¬ 
priations  to  meet  the  many  services  del¬ 
egated  to  the  Commission  in  behalf  of 
blind  persons  and  the  lack  of  staff 
trained  and  commissioned  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  made  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  direction  relatively  slow. 

In  1936  Congress  passed  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  which  extended  to 
blind  persons  the  privilege  of  establish¬ 
ing  vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings. 
The  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  designated  as  the  agency  to 


license  the  operators  of  these  stands  in 
New  Jersey. 

In  1938  a  similar  law  passed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  made  it  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  establish  vending 
stands  with  the  sanction  of  the  controll¬ 
ing  authorities  in  public  buildings  under 
State,  county  and  local  jurisdiction  to 
he  operated  under  the  control  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
two  laws  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
manufacturing  establishments  and  man¬ 
agers  of  private  business  establishments, 
the  Commission  has  developed  a  series 
of  37  vending  stand  units  which  bring 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  $60,000 
to  the  blind  operators. 

These  vary  from  relatively  simple  in¬ 
stallations  selling  papers,  magazines, 
tobaccos  and  candies  to  those  which  in¬ 
clude  soft  drinks  and  even  light  lunches. 
While  the  Commission  maintains  super¬ 
vision  and  control  to  insure  successful 
and  efficient  operation,  all  profits  go  to 
the  operator. 


Employment  Service 


Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Barden-La 
Follette  Bill,  New  Jersey  had  established 
an  employment  service  to  facilitate  the 
placement  of  blind  persons  in  private 
industry  in  jobs  which  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
sighted  employees.  One  of  the  first 
agencies  in  the  United  States  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  of  placement  on  a 
specialized  and  systematic  basis,  our 
Commission  served  as  the  training 
ground  for  a  number  of  other  agencies 
interested  in  this  development. 

The  passage  of  the  Barden-La  Follette 
Act  made  Federal  funds  available  to 
expand  existing  services  and  establish 
proper  routines  that  would  insure  to 
every  blind  applicant  the  maximum  op¬ 
portunity  for  developing  such  capabili¬ 
ties  as  he  might  have  for  gainful  em¬ 
ployment. 

Under  the  Commission’s  plan  for  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blind  persons  as  now  ad¬ 
ministered,  every  new  registrant  of  work¬ 
ing  age  is  interviewed  by  an  intake 
worker  who  through  experience  and 
training  is  especially  skilled  in  helping 
each  to  analyze  his  desires  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  Each  registrant  is  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  for  rehabilitation. 

Every  applicant  is  given  an  eye  ex¬ 
amination  and  general  physical  exami¬ 
nation  and  upon  appropriate  medical 
recommendation  any  treatment  that  may 


be  required  for  restoration  of  sight  or 
the  elimination  or  reduction  of  any  other 
permanent  disability  is  instituted. 

No  effort  is  spared  to  determine  by 
scientific  analysis  and  personal  inter¬ 
view  the  vocational  aptitudes  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  if  training  is  required  the 
Commission  makes  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  and  makes  appropriate  pro¬ 
vision  for  meeting  the  expense. 

Needless  to  say,  the  same  service  is 
open  to  other  blind  persons  who  are  on 
the  Commission’s  register  and  who  for 
any  reason  whatever  may  require  re¬ 
habilitation  services.  In  addition  to  the 
two  intake  workers  charged  with  the 
initial  interviews  with  new  applicants 
there  is  a  vocational  counselor,  who 
of  a  vocation  and  the  making  of  voca- 
gives  special  avisement  in  the  selection 
tional  plans.  A  supervisor  of  place¬ 
ment  and  two  placement  officers  concen¬ 
trate  on  finding  jobs  for  blind  persons. 
A  specialist  in  business  enterprises  in¬ 
vestigates  new  opportunities  for  blind 
persons  with  special  skills  who  operate 
their  own  enterprises  under  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  supervision.  We  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  th^  addition  of  a  specialist  in 
agriculture  id  rural  activities  who  will 
assist  blind  persons  to  make  a  liveli¬ 
hood  on  farmsteads  and  establish  them 
in  rural  >ations. 

Blind  f  '.sons  who  require  special 
training  are  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  education  department  to 
provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  them  to  pursue  train¬ 
ing  for  professional  careers  and  more 
limited  occupational  training.  Our  home 
industries  cooperate  in  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  home-bound  blind  persons  to 
attain  their  maximum  earnings  through 
home  work. 


High  Earnings 


The  economic  soundness  as  well  as 
the  social  wisdom  of  rehabilitation  is  as 
well  illustrated  among  the  blind  as  with 
the  sighted  who  are  physically  disabled. 
The  most  recent  report  of  our  employ¬ 
ment  service  shows  that  the  estimated 
annual  earnings  of  blind  persons  placed 
under  the  sponsorship  or  supervision  of 
the  Commission  amounted  to  some 
$350,000  for  217  listed  clients. 

They  embraced  industrial  operations, 
business  enterprises,  agricultural  activi¬ 
ties,  home  employrtient  ventures,  and 
professional  and  clerical  pursuits.  The 
list  to  too  detailed  to  be  presented  here 
and  would  almost  deserve  separate 
treatment. 
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ties,  and  to  determine  the  work 
capacity. 

Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and 
hospital  care  to  remove  or  reduce 
the  disability. 

Artificial  devices,  limbs,  braces,  hear¬ 
ing  aids,  orthopedic  shoes,  and 
other  appliances  which  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  increase  the  ability  to 
work. 

Individual  counsel  and  guidance  to 
help  the  disabled  person  select  and 
attain  the  right  job  objective. 

Indicated  training  for  the  right  job, 
in  schools,  employment  training, 
or  otherwise  to  enable  disabled  per¬ 
sons  to  do  the  indicated  job  well.-- 

Partial  maintenance  and  transporta¬ 
tion  during  the  course;  of  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  process,,  when  necessary. 

Some  of  the  customary  tools,  equip¬ 
ment  and  licenses  required  when 
the  resources  of  the  individual  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  in¬ 
volved. 

Placement  on  the  proper  job,  within 
the  physical  or  mental  capacities  of 
the  disabled  person. 

Follow-up  after  placement,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  rehabilitated  man 
or  woman  has  become  suitably  ad¬ 
justed  to  his  or  her  employment. 

For  medical  examination,  counsel 
and  guidance,  training,  placement  and 
follow-up,  the  disabled  man  or  woman 
pays  nothing.  For  the  other  services, 
public  funds  are  used  to  the  extent  of 
the  disabled  person’s,,  inability  to  pay. 

Overlapping  Eliminated 

In  the  entire  process  of  rehabilitation, 
active  cooperation  and  participation  in 
the  program  is  requested  and  secured  by 
the  Commission  from  all  Federal,  State, 
county  and  municipal  departments  and 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  This 
is  arranged  by  cooperative  agreements 
between  the  two  agencies  concerned  and 
results  in  a  coordinated  program,  with 
the  elimination  of  overlapping  services 
and  increased  costs. 

District  and  Local  Offices  '  are  main¬ 
tained  in  Newark,  1060  Broad  Street; 
Paterson,  156  Ellison  Street;  Jersey 
City,  591  Summit  Avenue;  Hackensack, 
Bergen  County  Administration  Build¬ 
ing;  Trenton,  232  East  Hanover  Street; 
Camden.  City  Hall ;  Atlantic  City,  310 
Schwehm  Building;  and  Morristown, 
431  Park  Square  Building.  Disabled 
persons  may  make  appliciation  to  the 
nearest  office  either  in  person  or  by  mail. 
Services  will  be  started  as  promptly  as 
possible  after  the  appliciation  is  received.. 
Applicants  will  be  contacted  by  a  vpek- 
tional  counsellor  who  will  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  with  the  disabled 


applicants  for  preliminary  services  to 
determine  eligibility. 

Justification  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  in  this  program  may  be 
found  in  an  analysis  of  its  benefits  to  a 
group  of  720  persons  rehabilitated  by 
the  Commission,  as  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Distribution  of  Earnings 
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The  total  combined  incomeif  this 
group  before  rehabilitation  wa$3,149 
per  week — after  rehabilitation  >4,310 
per  week,  an  increase  of  $21,4  per 
week,  or  $1,100,372  annually.  A>wing 
for  an  exemption  of  one  depencit  on 
the  weekly  wage  bracket  scale  r  in¬ 
come  tax  deductions  for  payrol  pur¬ 
poses,  the  potential  payments  t  the 
Government  for  the  group  woul  ap¬ 
proximate  $134,156  annually,  a.  in¬ 
crease  of  $116,704  over  the  approximate 
amount  paid  prior  to  the  completio  of 
the  rehabilitation  program. 

The  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Cm- 
mission  earnestly  requests  interested  in¬ 
dividuals,  doctors,  hospitals,  clinks, 
school  superintendents  and  Statewide 
and  local  welfare  and  public  agencies 
to  report  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
disabled  persons  known  to  them  who 
may  possibly  be  benefited  by  its  activi¬ 
ties. 


Atlantic  County  Welfare  Worker 
Heads  Gold  Star  Mothers  in  U.S. 


A  social  case 
worker  on  the  staff 
of  the  Atlantic 
County  Welfare 
Board  is  national 
president  of  the 
American  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  Incorpora¬ 
ted.  She  is  Mrs. 

Anna  G.  Hagerty 
whose  son  was  killed  by  German  U-Boaf 
action  in  March  of  1942. 

Mrs.  Hagerty  was  unanimously  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  national  group  at  a 
recent  convention  in  California.  She 
was  the  organizer  of  the  Atlantic  County 
phapter,  the  first  of  eighteen  in  the  State, 
in  November,  1942  and  last  year  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  national  group. 

The  American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc. 
was  organized  in  June,  1928.  Composed 
of  women  who  have  been  bereaved  by 
the  loss  of  sons  or  daughters  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  their  country,  the  organization  has 
three  objectives  according  to  Mrs.  Hag¬ 
erty.  Those  objectives  are  to  aid  veter¬ 
ans,  and  their  dependents,  to  help  Gold 
Star  mothers  who  are  in  need,  and  to 
serve  as  moraje'booster  to  all  Gold  Star 
mothers  who  wish  to  belong  to  the 

group. 

,/ 

National  Home  Sought 

One  of  the  major  projects  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Hagerty  will  be  establishment  of  a  na¬ 


tional  memorial  home  in  California.  Th< 
Atlantic  County  Chapter  donated  $10( 
toward  the  project  and  contributions  b) 
other  members  at  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  raised  the  initial  home  fund  to 
$1138. 

Another  of  the  group’s  objectives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Hagerty,  is-  a  Federal 
pension  of  sixty-dollars  a  month  for  the 
Gold  Star  mothers.  At  the  present  time 
the  government  allows  a  basic  forty-five 
dollars  per  month,  with  a  twenty  per 
cent  cost  of  living  bonus. 

Through  Mrs,  Hagerty’s  efforts,  the 
1948  national  convention  of  the  group 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  Atlantic  County  chapter,  with  111 
members,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State.  Mrs.  Hagerty  served  as  president 
of  the  group  from  1942  to  the  present. 
Members  who  belonged  to  the  original 
Atlantic  County  group  and  who  moved 
elsewhere  started  chapters  in  their  new 
-communities,  including  two  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  one  each  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 

The  couple’s  only  son,  Joseph  J.,  was 
graduated  from  Atlantic  City  .High 
School  in  1935.  He  received  a  competi¬ 
tive  appointment  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Maritime  Academy  the  same  year  and 
was  graduated  in  1937.  He  joined  the 
merchant  marine  service  in  1939  when 
he  was  twenty  and  was  commissioned. 
He  lost  his  life  while  on  duty  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  on  March  12,  1942. 
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The  business  of  preparing  blind  per¬ 
sons  for  jobs  and  finding  employment 
represents  a  far  reaching  program  of 
cooperation — cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  person  who  must  above  all 
have  the  desire  to  overcome  his  handi¬ 
cap  and  be  prepared  to  apply  increased 
efforts  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
sight;  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
training  institution  to  permit  the  trainee 
to  make  necessary  adaptations ;  and, 
most  of  all,  cooperation  on  the  part  of 


the  public  and  especially  employers  to 
maintain  open  minds  that  will  give 
blind  persons  the  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  ability  to  operate  efficiently 
in  selected  areas  of  service. 

The  Commission  is  grateful  for  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  that  so  widely  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  State  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  has  been  manifested  in 
the  Commission’s  efforts  to  demonstrate 
the  economic  possibilities  of  blind  per¬ 
sons. 


Comic  Strips  Come  to  Life 

in  Clinton  Farms’  Circus 


Anyone  with  eyes  could  see  that  July 
26  was  a  special  day  at  the  State  Re¬ 
formatory  for  Women  at  Clinton.  Em¬ 
blazoned  shields  stood  their  posts  like 
sentinels  at  all  the  vantage  points  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  grounds;  festive  streamers 
caught  idly  at  the  light  summer  breeze  y 
brave  and  martial  music  filled  the  air. 
The  hushed  excitement  of  the  crowds, 
the  busy  flurries,  the  eager  expectation 
foretold  that  this  was  no  ordinary  day. 
“Come  One,  Come  All”  challenged  the 
sign — this  was  the  day  of  the  circus, 
this  was  Clinton  Farms’  great  day. 

What  is  a  circus  without  a  parade? 
First  calne  the  band,  the  brasses  blaring, 
followed  by  gaily  caparisoned  floats, 
each  representing  a  participating  cottage 
group.  And  wild  animals  and  clowns 
and  characters  from  fiction,  including  a 
dainty  Cinderella  and  her  retinue  of 
beautiful  handmaidens.  Even  the  devil 
himself,  but  not  on  horseback. 

Then  the  show  settled  down  in  earnest, 
an  endless  variety  of  dances,  tableaux, 
music  and  acrobatics,  each  crowding  the 
the  senses  and  filling  the  eye  with  won¬ 
der. 

Terpsichorean  Arts  Presented 

Dances  of  every  land  and  clime  com¬ 
peted  for  attention :  the  intricate  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  Samba,  the  exotic  Hula,  the 
sinuous  writhings  of  the  Indian  snake- 
charmer,  and  contrasted  with  all  these, 
the  careful  timing  and  syncopation  of 
the  modern  dance. 

The  tableaux  showed  a  generous  bor¬ 
rowing  from  American  history  and  the 
comic  strips.  Transition  from  John 
Smith  to  the  days  of  the  covered  wagon 
was  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  The  fortunes  of  B.  0.  Plenty 
and  his  spouse.  Gravel  Gertie,  were  care¬ 
fully  documented,  while  L’il  Abner 
could  not  quite  escape  the  toils  of 


wedded  bliss  with  his  opposite  number, 
Daisy  Mae.  In  another  scene,  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Mother  Goose  came  to  life,  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  startlingly  real  fall  of 
Jack  and  Jill  not  down  the  hill,  but 
down  on  the  hard  concrete  of  the  arena. 

Music  and  acrobatics  filled  out  the 
bill,  including  a  Flora  Dora  specialty  on 
the  high  wire  (well,  almost  a  high- 


wire.)  There  was  also  a  side-show  re¬ 
plete  with  barker  and  the  usual  assort¬ 
ment  of  freaks. 

Twice  the  show  appeared  threatened 
when  two  performers  miscued,  but  true 
to  the  maxim  that  the  show  must  go  on, 
they  completed  their  acts  to  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  an  audience  that  was  one  with 
them. 

Bathing  Beauties 

Toward  the  close  of  the  performance, 
the  male  employees  of  the  institution 
presented  their  version  of  bathing 
beauty  pageantry  down  through  the 
years.  Represented  were  styles  of  1915, 
1918,  1926,  1929,  1940,  and  1946.  The 
1940  and  1946  contestants  tied  to  win  a 
rather  inelegant  prize  (an  item  of  lady’s 
attire  which  modesty  will  not  permit 
designating)  amidst  gales  of  laughter. 

After  the  show,  performers  and  spec¬ 
tators  alike  repaired  to  the  pond  for 
food  and  refreshment. 

The  circus,  an  annual  event,  was 
staged  and  directed  by  Miss  Fillian  Kor- 
nitzsky,  Principal  Teacher.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  almost  all  Clinton  Farms 
personnel  take  part. 


Male  Employees  Present  Bathing  Beauty  Pageant 
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Child  Refugees  Learn  to  Smile  at  Lodi 


War- Weary  Children 
Find  Rest  and  Peace 
in  Catholic  Convent 

At  the  orphanage  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Convent  in  Lodi  many  Euro¬ 
pean  children  who  were  orphaned  in  the 
maelstrom  of  World  War  II  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  contrast  between  life  in 
this  country  and  life  under  enemy  arm¬ 
ies  of  occupation  in  countries  devastated 
by  war../' 

Some  are  so  young  as  to  be  yet  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  tragedy  behind  them, 
having  been  born  in  an  enemy  country 
of  parents  whom  they  have  never  known. 
Their  infancy  has  been  to  them,  per¬ 
haps,  fortunate  for  they  do  not  bear  the 
psychological  and  emotional  scars  which 
older  children  have  carried  with  them 
from  the  Old  World. 

Since  June,  1946,  the  orphanage  at 
Lodi  has  provided  shelter  and  care  for 
approximately  sixty  European  children 
placed  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  for  Refugees  (in¬ 
cluding  Refugee  Children),  265  West 
1 4th  Street,  New  York,  New  York.  The 
Catholic  Committee  has  worked  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Care  of  European  Children, 
Incorporated. 


The  Lodi  institution  is  one  of  several 
Catholic- institutions  maintained  by  local 
dioceses  as  orphanages  for  American 
orphans  which  have  opened  their  doors, 
according  to  their  capacity,  to  suffering 
children  from  across  the  sea.  The  New¬ 
ark  Catholic  Charities  cooperates  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Lodi  institution  as 
an  orphanage  for  American  children. 
Institutions  of  this  character  which  have 
had  some  space  available  have  offered 
part  of  their  facilities  to  the  Catholic 
Committee  for  the  temporary  placement 
of  European  orphans. 

Several  Languages  Spoken 

A  particular  advantage  of  importance 
has  been  the  fact  that  in  the  institutions 
utilized  in  this  work,  the  Sisters  speak 
one  or  more  European  languages. 
T  hroughout  the  country,  the  group  has 
included  seven  institutions  in  which  Po¬ 
lish  is  spoken,  four  in  which  Lithuanian 
is  spoken,  and  two  in  which  the  Sisters 
speak  Ukrainian.  Placing  a  European 
child  in  an  American  institution  where 
(here  are  persons  who  can  speak  his 
native  language  helps  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  child.  The  institution 
is  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  shelter 
and  place  of  adjustment,  the  ultimate 
purpose  being  to  place  the  child  in  a 
suitable  family  home. 


While  the  United  States  Committee 
for  Care  of  European  Children  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  corporate  affidavit  for  most 
of  the  children  cared  for  in  this  country, 
in  1946  the  Catholic  Committee  executed 
the  affidavit  and  assumed  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  admission  to  this  country  of 
235  European  orphans  who  had  found 
their  way  to  Mexico.  The  children  cared 
for  at  Lodi  have  ranged  in  age  from 
two  to  eighteen.  The  Felician  Sisters  at 
this  Convent  speak  Polish  and  most  of 
the  children  cared  for  there  have  been 
of  Polish  origin  and  nationality.  Others 
have  come  from  the  Ukraine,  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  from  Italy,  and  a  few  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

Case  Histories 

The  case  histories  of  many  of  those 
who  have  been  aided  are  eloquent  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  tragic  history  of  man’s  inhu¬ 
manity  to  man,  although  the  sequel  after 
their  arrival  in  this  country  often  con¬ 
stitutes  rather  glowing  evidence  of  man’s 
concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  seventeen 
year  old  girl  who  was  removed  with  her 
parents  and  eight  brothers  and  sisters 
from  Poland  to  Germany.  Her  parents 
worked  as  forced  laborers  until  they 
were  killed  in  an  American  bombing  at¬ 
tack.  Thereupon  the  seventeen  year  old 
girl  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
family  of  nine.  Aliens  in  an  enemy 
country,  she  succeeded  in  holding  seven 
of  the  family  group  together  and  in  get¬ 
ting  them  safely  out  of  the  country  after 
the  collapse  of  Germany.  An  attractive 
sister  disappeared  one  day  in  Germany 
and  all  efforts  to  locate  her  then  and 
since  have  failed.  The  seventeen  year 
old  girl  is  now  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-two,  but  her  face  bears  an  aspect 
of  aging  that  is  not  justified  by  her 
years  alone. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  two  young 
Polish  boys  who  smuggled  themselves 
aboard  an  American  Victory  ship  at 
Gdynia  in  1947  in  order  to  get  to  the 
New  World,  and  a  kindly  America  let 
them  stay. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  lad  whose 
family  lived  under  the  occupation  of  the 
Russian  army  in  eastern  Poland  in  1939- 
1941 ;  after  Germany’s  attack  upon  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1941,  they  then  lived  under  the 
German  army  which  took  them  to  Ger¬ 
many  as  laborers;  and  ultimately  that 
part  of  Germany  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  was  entered  and  occupied  by  the 
United  (States  Army.  The  lad’s  father 
died  frbm  the  effects  of  over-work  and 
inadequate  nourishment. 


European-born  boys  revel  on  American  playgrounds 
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